THE KOREAN REPOSITORY. 


NOVEMBER, 1896. 


HIS MAJESTY, THE KING OF KOREA* 


twenty-eighth Monarch of the Yi or present: dynasty 

first saw the light of day in the summer of 1852, (the 

year Imcha, seventh moon and 25th day) at the Un Hyen 

Koong, Seoul, waere his aged parents still live in retirement. 

He is the second son of Prince Yi, who bad the rank of Heung 

Sun Kun, the first or highest, but who is known better by the 
title of Tai Won Kun. 

Much confusion exists in the popular mind about thie rela- 
tions His Majesty, the King, sustains to his father, the National 
Grand Duke or Tai Won Kun. That is, most people fa.) to see 
why the son should be king and not the father. A few words may 
suffice to explain. The Queen Dowager Cho who died in 1891 was 
the Queen of King Ik Chong,t who died when he was but 
twenty-two years of age. His son succeed to the throne and 
lives in history-as Hun Chong. After a reign of about: fifteen 
years, he died without male issue and the scepter passed 
to Chul Chong § a younger brother of Ik Chong. The line 


* The photogravure portrait of His Majesty published by us this month 
was reproduced from a photograph taken by Mrs. L. B. Graham of the United 
States Legation who is a skillful and enthusiastic amateur photographer and 
to whose kindness we are indebted fora copy. We are also under obliga- 
tions to the Hon. C. Waeber, H. I. R. M's Representative, for obtaining for 
us from the King his permission to publish the picture. 
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thus remained unbroken. After a reign of fourteen years Chul 
Chong died in 1864 without male issue. He had a daughter, we 
may say In passing, who was married to Pak Yong Ho. The 
line was now broken. 

The Queen of Ik Chong after some manipulation secured 
the royal seals and, after consultation with some of the courtiers, 
nominated the second son of the Tai Won Kun fer the throne. 
This was done by adopting him as the son of her deceased hus- 
band. The older brother, Yi Chai Myen, who still resides with 
his father, had already passed the usual examinations and been 
given official position, so, as it is said, he could not be chosene 
We doubt whether this very plausible reason was the real one 
for passing him by, it being generally understood that his young- 
er brother who was a very handsome, healthy, and bright child, 
was a great favorite of the Queen Dowager. His Majesty, when 
only in his 13th year, was thus called to be King of Chosen, in 
the year Kap Cha—1864. 

The early years of the young Prince were spent in a manner 
not unlike that of any young Korean of royal blood. Iiis family 
was not among the wealthy ones of the land and it is related 
that tho in humble circumstances he was indifferent to it, be- 
lieving, as by asort of intuition, that he would one day fill an in- 
fiuential position in his country. An interesting story is told of 
his visit, when a mere lad, to a book-binder in the neighborhood. 
The binder presented him with a calendar bound in blue paper 
and playfully remarked that payment was to be made after be 
had attained an eminent position. The book was accepted on 
these conditions, taken home and memorized. Years afterwards, 
so the story runs, when the young Prince had been proclaimed 
king, he remembered the old book-binder and the conditions on 
which he received the calendar, and rewarded him liberally. 
The story may be true or not, but it shows two characteristics 
that are prominent in His Majesty—kindness and a good 
memory. : 

The young Prince received the usual classical Chinese 
education imparted in the private schools. He was fond of 
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books and made good progress in his studies. The names of 
three of his teachers are given, the first was of the name of 
Pyen; the second from the literary province of Choung-chung 
and his name was Ko Syuk Hyen. The third teacher, a man 
of the Yi family, with the title of Chinsa, probably a Bache- 
lor’s degree, was with the Prince for a longer time than the 
other two and made a deeper and n:ore lasting impression upon 
him. His faithful services as instructor of the future King were 
later recognized in appointing him a magistrate, his oldest son 
was given the degree of Tai Kwa, or Great Degree, and his second 
son that of Syo Kwa, or Smaller Degree. - 

Many pleasant stories are told of the king asa boy. Itis 
said he was fond of sports, was a general favorite among his 
playmates among whom were included all the boys of the vici- 
nity, and that he was a popular leader among them. 

During his minority his father swayed the scepter as Re- 
gent, well earning the description given him by a native wnier, 
that he had “bowels of iron and a heart of stone;” and he ruled 
with such vigor for a period of ten years, from the year Kap- 
cha until Kayyou, that his name is by no means forgotten 
even to this day. The young king, while he had had his hair 
put up in the top-knot and at the same time, as a matter of 
course, put on the hat, was not married when he became the 
adopted son of Queen Dowager Cho; it is stated by some that 
for eight months, and by others for thirteen, the Queen Dowager 
held supreme power. The young king was married in 1866 
(Pyengia) to Princess Min, the only daughter of Min Chi Rok, 
who was given, after the accession of the Queen, the posthumous 
title of the Yeo Sing Bu Won Kun *—Prince of the City of 
Yiju, Father-in-law of the King. She was born in Yiju, in the 
year Sinhai, 9th Moon and 25th day, and was therefore about 
a year older than her husband, the King. Her family was of 


high degree, but her father was not wealthy and in fact never | 


held any high office and died some years before his daughter 
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was selected as the Royal Consort. She was a second cousin 
of the wife of the Tai Won Kun, who also belongs to the Min 
clan, and no doubt her selection was made by the Tai Won 
Kun with the idea of strengthening bis own influence, believing, 
as he did, that with his son as King and the Queen a member 
of his wife’s clan, his position as virtual, if not nominal ruler, 
would be made secure and be perpetuated. But in this the Tai 
Won Kun was most wofully disappointed not knowing the well 
recognized law in philosophy that when two forces come in con- 
tact the weaker always gives way to the stronger. The Queen 
was a woman of great natural ability and force of character, 
and soon began to exercise a commanding influence in the af- 
fairs of the nation, which was continued until she was murder- 
ed on the 8th of October, 1895. iV 

Not a great while after she became Queen, the relations be- 
tween her and her father-in-law became unfriendly and from 
that time forward he was in a great measure excluded from any 
participation in governmental business and forced into a retire- 
ment from which he has never emerged, except at short intervals, 
in some of the troubles which have occurred during the King’s 
reign. In fact, he bas been a kind of storm petrel, making his 
appearance and getting to the front only when there has been 
trouble and disorder in the country. | 

The late Queen had received a good education, from an 
eastern point of view, before her marriage and afterward became 
a great student and is said to have been the best scholar in the 
Chinese ideograph of any woman in Korea, perhaps the equal 
of any in the East. 

The Tai Won Kun rebuilt the Kyeng Pok Palace during 
his regency. His Majesty, when he assumed the reins of power, 
which his father according to all reports was loathe to resign, 
occupied the Chang Dik Koong or Eastern Palace, for a period 
of four years after which he moved into the Kyeng Pok Koong. 
This however had the reputation of being an unlucky abode, 
so that, after severa! years, the Royal Family moved back again 
into the Eastern Palace where they were during the emeute of 
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1884. In 1885 the King, on account of the unpleasant associa- 
tions of the previous year, again changed to the Kyeng Bok 
Koong, only leaving it in 1895 for a short time. It is one of 
the strange coincidences that Her Majesty should meet her 
violent death in the very home she had mistrusted for some 
years and which was erected by one whom she had little reason 
to love. : 

It is foreign to the object of this article to enter into any 
details as to the untimely fate of the late Queen, or as to the 
stirring events which have occurred during the reign of His Ma- 
jesty, this beidg@ intended as a brief sketch, personal, rather than 
otherwise, of the King. 

His Majesty is, as compared with the ordinary Korean, 
rather under size, being about five feet three or four inches high, 
His face is handsome; when composed the expression is some- 
what inanimate, but when engaged in conversation, it brightens 
into a kindly and pleasing smile. His voice is pleasant, well 
modulated, and he speaks rapidly, readily and distinctly. In 
talking, he is vivacious and speaks with nervous energy. 

The King has always been very accessible to foreigners. 
Many audiences have been extended not only to the diplomatic 
representatives on his birthdays and other national holidays or 
public occasions, but also to unofficial residents and to distin- 
guished visitors tu the Capital. But little ceremony is requir- 
ed at these audiences. The person going to audience is accom- 
panied, as a rule, by a Court chamberlain and an interpreter, 
who are of course dressed in Court costume, with the curious 
winged hats peculiar to Korea, and is received in a plain room. 
On entering the room, the chamberlain and interpreter prostrate 
themselves, making the kowtow in the most approved onental 
fashion, but the guest is expected and required to make only the 
three bows customary in occidental royal receptions. Usually 
His Royal Highness, the Crown Prince, receives with his father 
and holds more or less conversation with the guest. 

At these audiences, His Majesty is generally dressed in a 
red silk coat, very heavily embroidered with gold braid, and with 
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trousers in Turkish style either colored or white. He sometimes 
wears the gossamer hat similar to those worn by his subjects on 
the streets, but at other times appears in the simple cap of the 
scholar which is a band of fine horse hair five or six inches broad 
or high, opened at the top, and having four or mone sharp tnang- 
ular points around the upper edge. At these audiences His 
Majesty is affable and unceremonious, always kindly addressing 
more or less conversation to each person admitted. 

As the Court is now in mourning for the late Queen, His 
Majesty now dresses in white which is the mourning color in 
these eastern countries. ll colors, and all gold embroidery have 
been discarded. His dress differs in no respect from that of the 
Korean gentleman in mourning, except of course in the fineness 
of the material. He wears a mourning cap some eight or nine 
inches high composed simply of a hempen or flaxen band, and 
around his waist is bound the mourning cord or rope. 

While the Koreans have a phonetic alphabet of twenty- 
five letters, which is one of the most simple and perfect in the 
world, in the officis] papers and records, and indeed in the 
standard literature of the country, and correspondence between 
educated persons, the Chinese characters or ideographs are used. 
The use of these Chinese characters, altho bearing Korean and 
not Chinese names, sustains somewhat the same relation to the 
Unmun as the Latin did to the English in Great Britain several 
centuries ago. His Majesty is well versed in both Chinese charac- 
ters and Unmun, and from the the Korean point of view, is 
highly educated. It has been and still is his habit to keep in his 
suite scholars and historians who read to him and consult with 
him often. He is said to be more conversant with the history 
of his own country, both modern and ancient, than any other 
man in the kingdom. The Royal library is quite extensive and 
we have it from Korean officials, that whenever any question as 
to old customs or the past arises among the Ministers, they refer 
to His Majesty who can point with unerring precision to the 
reign and date and particulars of any historical event. His Ma- 
jesty speaks none of the languages of the western countries. 
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Nominally the Government of Korea is an absolute mon- 
archy, all powers being vested in His Majesty. There is no 
written or unwritten constitution, no Parliament or Congress; 
and all the laws are promulgated as Edicts of the King. His word 
and will are law. In all governments, no matter how absolute 
or despotic, the ruler is necessarily governed and restrained by 
old customs and traditions. This of course obtains in Korea, 
but perhaps to a less extent than in any other Asiatic country. 
His Majesty devotes much time and attention to public business 
and is extremely industrious, supervising and overseeing every 
branch of the government. Indeed the criticism is sometimes 
heard that he:pays too much attention to details and under- 
takes to do, in looking over every thing, more than any mortal 
can find time to perform. In a word, the Korean government 
is essentially personal. His Majesty does most of his official 
work at night, and the sessions with his Ministers, Advisers and 
other officers are frequently continued until dawn or after. 

His Majesty is progressive and is evidently not imbued with — 
the ideas—may we say prejudices—which are prevalent in most 
parts of the East, against western people, institutions and customs. 
He is much interested in educational matters, and material ad- 
vances have been made in this direction within the last few years. 
There is a Minister of Education as well as a Vice-Minister and 
these are influential members of the Cabinet. Public schools 
where reading and writing, in both Chinese characters and native 
Unmun, as well as geography, arithmetic, history and so forth 
are taught, have been established in Seoul and in various other 
parts of the country. In addition to these, there are separate 
schools maintained in Seoul, at public expense, for teaching the 
English, French, Russian and Japanese languages. There is 
also a school of Law connected with the Law Department and 
a Normal school where teachers are fitted for their work. The 
establishment and maintenance for the last ten years of tke 
Royal Government Hospital in the Capital under the sole super- 
vision of foreign physicians and to which people resort from all 
parts of country to get the benefit of foreign medicine, surgery 
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and medical skill, may also be mentioned in this connection. 

In religion the King, like most of his subjects, is a Confu- 
cianist, if Confucianism can be called a religion. He observes 
like them the rites and ceremonies at the shrines and before the 
tablets of his ancestors. In the strict sense of the term there is 
no state or national religion. 

Toleration in religious matters has marked the reign of His 
Majesty. While, during the regency of the Tai Won Kun, 
Christians were rigorously persecuted, and in 1866 thousands of 
Catholic Korean Christians were cruelly slaughtered and two 
French Bishops and other French priests executed, nothing of 
this kind has occurred since His Majesty assumed the reins of 
power. On the contrary, not only haa no one been inter- 
fered with, but on more occasions than one, the King has given 
distinct and direct encouragement to missionaries, or as he terms 
them, “teachers.’”’ And on the occasion of an audience accord- 
ed to Bishop Ninde of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the 
beginning of 1895, His Majesty not only expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the good work done by them, and thanks for the same, 
but spoke those memorable words which the churches cannot 
and must not forget, “Send more teachers.” 

The disposition of the King is kindly and amiable. ll 
bear testimony to this. He is certainly a merciful ruler, and sin- 
cerely desirous of the welfare and advancement of his country. 
While not regarded by the Koreans with the religious veneration 
with which the subjects of some of the other countries of Asia 
regard their rulers—while no one claims that he is a descendant 
of a Sun Goddess, or is the Son of Heaven, or has divine attri- 
butes, there can be no doubt that he is universally beloved by 
the people. He is looked upon as the father of the whole people 
and the Queen was, during her lifetime, recognized as the moth- 
er. We hear frequent complaints against some of the Ministers 
and other officials, but the people have nothing but kind words 
_ and affectionate regard for their King. - 
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AVING found the “Numerical Categories” in Mayer’s Chin- 

ese Readei’s Manual of great use, it occurred to me that a 

similar list of those which are purely Korean might not 

only be useful, but interesting as well. I have not given those 

which belong to China for they. can be found in the above men- 
tioned work or in Lobscheid’s Chinese and English Dictionary. 


fi F | The Two Balances. 
BF 2) Board of Civil Office. 
2 | wz 1» - yy War. 
‘These are so called because they “weigh” the merits of offi- 


cials—the one; those of the civil class, and the other, those of the 
military class. 


Hi &PS) The Two Queens B. C. 17. 


ih S13) Queen Hoa. 
‘EG KS) (Chi. 
The two Queens of You Ri 52524 =. 2] ) second King of 


Ko Kou Rye ( yt x D+ 24 ). The first was a native of 


Korea and the second a native of China. The quarrels of these 
two women were incessant and not even separate palaces prevented 
the two from continual strife; peace being only restored in the 
Royal harem when the Chinese Queen fled back to her home. 


HH] SFX The Two “Ho.” 
patible ie: SS Ch‘young Ch‘yeng To. 
A~FA 3H Fj 2+ Chyen La To. 


These are so called because one is north and the other south 
of the Ho River ( WL z tt ), an ancient name of the present 


Keum Kang ( SRY. Zt). 


~ i) ©| S The Two Meritorious (officials) 1592 a.p. 


MR Ue eee ale 


These were two generals‘of the Korean army during the Ja- 
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panese invasion of 300 years ago. The second of them was kill- 
ed in battle. 


~— FA d] 33 The Two Luminaries B. C 57 A. D. 4. 
This term was applied to Pak Hyck Ke Syei Gin: Fett 


ae + AI ) and his Consort Yen Yeng C Ae oj of ) the 


founders of the € ii ae | e} ) dynasty. ‘They were usually 
known as the “Two Sages” but this term was not permitted in 


China because the founder of the Tang ( jaf ch ) dynasty and 
his consort were known by this name. 


— HE ©] tt The Two Difficult (things). 
Lo act the part of a good host. 
To conduct one’s-self properly as a guest. 


PPE i Uk The Two Classes. 
PE a = UE The Eastern Class (civil,. 


pa Hr uv} The Western Class (military). 

These form the class of nobles of which we have heard so 
much of late, probably known better by their native name “Yang 
Ban.” They certainly have oppressed the lower classes in the 
past but I can not help thinking that they do not deserve ail that 
is said to them. 


hit o| vu The Two Prefectures, B. C., 8°. 


NSB ST 33 
Waa $+ = 5 


These are two districts into which Northern Korea was divid- 
ed by China prior to the time of the “Three States.” 


TVA o| #- The Two Preceptors. 
0K SAMs = ALEK 5 Atg- 


The Right and Left Supervisors of Instruction. They have 
charge of the education of the Crown Prince. 


py i] &F #F> The Two Boards (or Censorates). 


Hg py The Two Western (Provinces). 
Ta S}3] S= Hoang Hai To. 
2P iH 3A Qk Pyeng An To. 

2 OlAd The Sages, 

- vy. The Two Luminaries. 


=F ATA The Three Exiles, A. D, 1580. 
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AEP SoM atSy 4S, Phe TC ye a 


These three ministers were exiled because they brought false 


— against Ryoul Kok ( 3&4 4) a loyal and faithful 
inister. 


=i) 447 The Three Faithful Ones, A. D., 1680. 


Ae YAM, Rte LF, Bik 


3 2) 2A] 3}. 


When Syouk Chong Tai Wang (FSR E 4> cH 
5} ) listened to the tales of his favourite and expelled the Queen 
from the Palace, these three Ministers continually remonstrated 


with him and finally he had them put to death. Afterwards he 
found out, when too late, that they were right and, recalling the 
Queen and conferring posthumous honours on the faithful Minis- 
ters, he made what reparation he could. 


= BOR 4 7S The Three Ministers of State. 
Prime Minister. 
Minister of the > % 


V. Also =k fa acy al and = 4G HF 


= Fa AYSFA] The Three Loyal Ministers. A.D. 1636. 


“Tse — Fe SER WAY ae 3 


Three Ministers who accompanied the King in his flight 
during the Manchu invasion. After the war they were all put to 
death by order of the Manchu Emperor. 


= BE 44S The Three “Eun” A. D. 1390. 
PARE Af, AMES GEL. Gieks 
UFZ. 
Three Philosophers who flourished in the beginning of the 


present dynasty. They were so called because the last character 
of each one’s name is “Kun” ( [3 2). 


=Y%w 4t %] 7- Three “Hai” Wine. 


Wine which is made at the “Hai” (YK 3] ) hour (9 to 11 
. m.) on a “Hai” day of a “Hai” month. This is supposed to be 
a better than wine made at other time. 


— F-}- 4st The Three Grand Secretaries. A. 
D. 1735. 


FB BAe, RY 9 Bh, BRAY 
Abr. 
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All three lost their lives during the Manchu invasion. 
=e 413+ The Three “Hans ” 


Mate FRE, oe hit 7L et Frat 7H V- 


Three States into which Ancient Korea was divided. 
=F 4S The Three Virtuous Ones. B. C. 37. 


: Three who accompanied Chu Mong ( eae re ) the 
founder of the Ko Kou Rye (A ce 2 ) dynasty 


when he fled from Pou Ye ( Fee as of ) They became his 
first ministers and served him faithfully until their deaths. 


— 4} 7} The Three Houses. 
RAIKA WIATt, Bte TAA, 
RE BZ 


Three celebrated pensmen. They are sometimes called the 
“Three Great Houses”’ (=Kae 4 THI} )- 
=F at 3} The ihree Wonders. 
The Storm-quelling flute. If this was blown during a 
storm at sea the waves instantly subsided. 
The Golden Foot-rule. A dead man measured with this 
rule would be restored to life. 
The Jade Flute. A flute on which only one man could 
roduce a noise. When a player died the first man who blew 
it was successful in producing a noise, but until his death no one 
could make the slightest sound by playing on it. 


These tliree won.lers were all found in Kyeng Chu ( Ie) | 


YF ) in Kyeng Svang ‘lo Gouei HAS ). The first 
two have dis:.ppeared only the last now remaining. 


—— 


bar By At = ‘lhe Three States. 
ME ALE Sin La B. C. 57 to A. D. 985. 
)40) BE SL 24 Ko Kou Rye B.C. 37 to A.D. 669. 


Hit YA) Paik Chyci P, C. 18 to A. D. 650. 
These were the three states into which the Korean Pen- 
insula was divided prior to its unification in A. D. 935. 
= 45 ¥ ‘Tbe Three Classics. 
The Book of Poetry. 
The Book of History. 
The Book of Changes. 


= 4t The Three Southern ( provinces.) 
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tt Biel FAY = Ch'young Cl.‘yeng To. 
4> #iiH yd me 2 Chyen La To. 
Jat Tht GEL ¥ AF Kyeng Syang To. 
= fl At Fz ‘ihe Three Roards. 
iB Bel A] 2} Archivists. 
warPK StS} Chancellors of the College of Literature. 


ee k. c} Readers of the College of Literature. 
To be eee to one of these boards was the highest am- 
bition of every scholar. 


= jh Al The Three Spuits. 
T'bree spirits who are supposed to assist women in child- 


birth but the names of which have now been forgotten. Wo- 
uen sometimes make offerings to them of sca weed and water 
never of wine nor meat. ‘ibis last circumstance points to a 
Buddhist origin 


= ph ly 4F A] At The Three Fairies. 

ESE Ly St 24E The Han La San (fairy) 

eo HL 2%] 2) 4E The Chi Ri San (fairy.) 

4 iil LL a At The Keum Kang San (fairy.) 
= ro | Lr The Three Surnames. 


AY. TF A. ae YU. 


The surnames of the ki f Sin L Ae 
= 7 to A. B98, 1e kings of Sin a (Mr I }) 


= Re A} A ‘The Frise: Surnames, 
mm AS. RY. 
The surnames of the people of Quelpaert in ancient times. 
The kings had = ong re, e of Ko Ce ZL ), the Ministers that 
of Ryang ( kK 4 ) and the Commoners that of Pou ( FL GF) 


=F 4] The Three Courcilors. 
Prime Minister. 
Minister of the Left. 
» 9» oo» dright. 


=K fa 4+ | A] The Three Great Ministers, 
‘Three Council'ors. 
= fig 4} &} The Three “Tangs.” 


AMA Ye AER YORE. 


BE 2) 


EES 
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Three celebrated poets of Koreal ‘They were so called be- 


cause the poetry of the Tang ( jay c} ) dynasty of China is re- 
garded as a model for all poetical composition. 


= 4 5} The Three (kinds of) Kindred. 
Father's Kindred. 
Mother's _,, 
Wife's = 
= jaa 4} eSoF of The Coast-Guard De- 
fence for the ‘I'hree Provinces. 
as Mil n> Kyo Tong. 
rae: W3h Kang Iloa. 
I of zs Yeng Chung. 


These three islands are the mai stations for the Coast- 
Guard Defence because they command the entrance to the Cap- 
ital by sea. 


Du I> ot The Four (classes of ) Students, 


i = OF Students of the East. 


ye ot Students of the West. 


py 
Fa 7} uy os Students of the South. 
rp 


of Students of the Center. 
These are the four divisions of the Royal University. 


i} A> SS The Four Meritorious (officials). 


tive Ae, Mii Ged wea 
AGS. As > Bij 2) 5] ef. 
These were four Ministers who assisted the founder of the 
present dynasty. 
PU A> & The Four Good and Virtuous (men.) 


MRA UGE IAA Kae at. 
me ge «1 2 


Four men oF Gitohet during the latter part of tbe last 
dynusty and the beginning of the present one. 


PUA A I Tie Four Houses. 
Pit NA. eo USA. MP = 
i ie 2191 literateurs 
POR A ZB Tre Four Districts 

AIT MAD LRAs ey. 
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The four districts into which northern Korea was divided 
by China B. C. 90, 


PY i Fa ym ea] A] The Four Ritualists. 


athe % me STH 
HH FAS came) 29> BE 4+- 


four ministers who formulated a Mourning and Burial Ritual 
which is supposed to be the basis of all Mourning and Burial 
customs of the present day. 


pu KFA ym tH = Tbe Four Great Gates (of the capital. ) 
Tbe North, Kast, South and West Gates. 


PUK Fa A> TH A] The tour Great Ministers (of the 
Aitgr 2119. Ae |) Ss 
ar 20 AL LEAL RR 
UMa, BM ar 2}0) 9- 
DOK fa Ap TH Al The Four Great Ministers (of the 
Syo Ron party.) 


PIC ar staat iE ne at 
RAY. PEA A 


The above two zat were at continual feud with each 
other. There was a constant struggle for power whicli. when 
once obtained, was only used for personal aggrandizen«nt. It 
can readily be imagined the result of such a things. 


DUSK AS The Four Cities. 
ox ZAq, SE US, ARH: OF 
F 


These are four walled and fortified cities, each in charge of 
a bigh Military official, guarding the high-ways which lead to 
the capital. Later on another was fortified which made the 
nu.uber five. v. The Five cities. 


Th. an Ae | The five Loval (Ministers). 


GRRE 2: ei he eet HRI SF 
Yet RR 2 SA. FHE 


Five ministers who const: ate nayed 3 king to make 
peace with China during the Manchu invasion. They were all 
executed. 


bie} 2s The Five Good and Virtuous (men). 


Seis YDBW. HIE BSAAat. Hot 
AYA, Beh e]asy. Aye 2}. 
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Five men celebrated for their virtues. They were all na- 
tives ot Kveng Syang To. 


hlil 7k 2 tr The Five Streams. 


he tame given to the Five Streams which inake their exit 
from Seoul on the East. Some of them are merely drains. 


RY. > a ahs The Five Rivers. 
WIL ty HESS BML Li 
at. WH Es 


There are five streams near the capital. 
Tb 2. ¥- The Five Departments 
Keb SS Wak AS. eb s+ st 
$4. bah $s 


he hve Divalone of the Capital. They are a counterpart 
of a is found in Peking. The capital is divided thus for ad- 
ministrative pu 


a -1¥. Ex, 3 The Five Barracks of the capital. 
EASY, BR 1S Shite 
a | = etl BEA: WR Bd: 


2. & The Five Cities. 
bel dm me 4 YL US}. SbR Fh /, NIN 
St: FE) EA. 


v. Also The Four Cities. 
ins 2 & The Five Islands. 
PMAA BAH Bw sel, BE 
Als, (LHe WS}. 


The Five largest islands of Korea in order. 


AVY HA The six Boards. 
The Board of Civil Office. 
The Board of Revenue. 
The Board of Rites. 
The Board of War. 
The Board of Punishments. 
The Board of Public Works. 

These are the six subdivisions of the central Governinent. 


AAT StH The Six Presidents. 


The Presidents of the Six Boards. | 
K. B. LANpIs. M. D. 
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FIRST IMPRESSiONS OF CHOSEN. 


IRST Impressions! That is all ] am required to write; and 
as no average person can reasonably be expected to have 
reached fixed conclusions of judgment regarding a great 

people in the experience of a few brief weeks among them, any 
opinions here given, concerning Korea, are understood to be sub- 
ject to revision with the incoming of additional light. But a 
cursory glance at affairs seems to reveal an interesting race of 
natives, the male portion of whom are abont as indolent as cir- 
cumstances will allow, having the largest percentage of ‘“‘gentle- 
men of leisure’’ we have ever seen in any body politic. Yet on 
every band are the indications of poverty, valid reasons why 
these able-bodied men should work. ‘The evidences of great 
physical powers manifested everywhere in the coolie class lead one 
to the conclusion that the Koreans can work if they have a reason 
for doing so. What the interior might reveal we know not, 
but the cities visited seem to indicate that the women are the 
chief bread- winners of the nation. The burdens they bear every- 
where, the pat-a-pat-pat at all bours of the night, as with pain- 
ful care they iron the clothing for husband, children and self, the 
deprivations they are under, as to physical surroundings, social, 
educational and spiritual privileges, seem to mark their real posi- 
tion as slaves to the men. 

One or two sights of the average Korean house are quite 
enough to satisfy. Of somes the common people appear to 
know nothing, A house-to-house as well as a national O sot, 
(great clearing), seems sadly needed. Whatever the theories of 
the people, they will be compelled to look to Chnistianity and its 
teachings for the emancipation and education of woman, and the 
elevation of the home. Not a glimmer of light appears from any 
other quarter. 

The question constantly forces itself upon the visitor to Ko- 
rea, Why @re nearly all forms of business enterprise in the 
hands of or under the control of some foreign agency? Are 
the Koreans incapable of initiating paying business enterprises? 
Can they not learn from examples around them, from their tutors 
of one nationality or another, how to do some paying business? 


2 
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Brief observation leads us to think that not the lack of capacity, 
not the lack of — chiefly, but a lack of business confidence, 

of trust of man, of the citizen in the Government, of thc subject 
in the ruler, lies at the bottom of the present regrettable state of 

‘To the visitor from Japan, the barrenness of Korean stores 
of anything attractive to the traveler is a surprise Something 
peculiar to the Sge-e and desirable to the traveler as a sou- 
venir 18 ex but the variety from which to choose is ex- 
ceedingly Eenited, All ideas of the fine arts seem to be rude. 
One does not even find toys for children. I do not remember 
to have seen a boy playing with hoop or ball, a girl with doll, 
or any other toy except what the inventive genius of the little 
one had produced. There must be Korean fathers who are 
proud of their sons, and mothers of their daughters, but I quite 
tniled to observe any manifestations of such emotion. It is as if 
some evil spirit had blasted the hopes and aspirations of the peo 
ple, and es sense of the good, the true and the beautiful had 
fled. 

I was permitted to attend a great Mass Meeting on the 
birthday of the King. The place, the occasion, the crowd were 
all remarkable. 3,000 people gathered in and around the large 
Hall outside the city wall, in which, in by-gone jays, the King, 
as Head of a tributary State, was wont to meet the embassies 
from China, previous to their entry of the Capital. On this 
birthday of the King, the old Hall rang with speeches from the 
lips of both Koreans and foreigners, in which sentiments Christ- 
ian and patriotic equally blended, while the manifest sentiments 
of the crowd indicated that the day of Korea’s enlightenment 
begins todawn. ‘The meeting under such auspices and at such 
a time was a splendid idea, and worth coming a long way to 
see. It will pay the missionaries to make use of all such nation- 
al occasions. Nothing impressed the writer more than the large 
number of voices that joined intelligently in the Lord’s prayer, 
repeated at the close of the more formal invocation. Some mis- 
sionaries from somewhere have been doing something in Korea. 

I had not been in Korea a week before I became convinced 
that, with certain manifest exceptions, the Japanese who ure 
there are not at all fairly re a of their people. A 
dozen years among them should give one a ngbt to an opinion. 
They are, by far too great a degree for the good of either Korea 
or Japan, n-ere adventurers, who have found their way to Korea 
in the hope of making financial gain out of the present and re- 
cent past state of affairs in the peninsula. Without definite 
aim, without firancial or moral standing, many of them profess- 
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ing to be irreligious, and more cf them feeling none of the re- 
straints of rroral obligation, and lacking business qualifications, 
they form an element rather dangerous than otherwise under 
present social conditions in Korea. Thro them Japan is badly 
represented to the world If they are to remain in Korea, and 
on no principles of justice can they be easily excluded, the open- 
ing of distinctively Christian work among — is a matter of 
the higlx st importance. 

The Christian work done in Korea has grown to be a great 
enterprise. To the busy worker on the field, surrounded by 
difficulties which none understand better than he, often-times 
seeming to have to stand alone for the truth, and always work- 
ing under the gaze of an unsyin pathetic multitude, the work may 
seein to move very slowly; hut to one who distinctly remen)- 
bers when the first stroke of Protestant Christian work wus 
done in Korea, scarce te: years ago, the change wrought 
seers amazing. Net only in the great meeting above mention- 
ed did we dis¢over rich fruits of Christian work, but in the ord- 
inary meetings of believers, when addressing audiences of native 
Christians and when visiting the Christian schools, the Hospitals 
and the printing establishment, we were much impressed that 
the n-issionaries, crit cise them as much as you will, call them 
hard names if you must, discount their work all you can, and 
make out the worst possible case against them, have done al- 
ready for Korea « work for which that country to her last day 
can never repay them. Ard I was glad to note that at least 
son e Koreans are not without a sense of gratitude for the help 
they have received, Let the weary Christian worker in Korea 
comfort linself with the thought, ““In-as-much as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of tl.ese my brethren, ye have it unto 
me.” 

I cannot share with sone foreigners resident in Korea the 

gloomy view which they take of the prospects in this now 
much-ialked-of country. There is great hope for Korea, if the 
Gospel is allowed to have a chance to bear its natural fruit on 
that soil. But all real help will have to come from sources 1n- 
spired by Christian sentiment. 


Davin 8. SPENCER. 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


T has been suggested by friends interested in this magazine 
that a place should be given for short articles or notes on 
any subject. We gladly accept the suggestion and should 

be pleased to receive communications from our readers) ‘There 
are many things of more than ordinary interest that come uu- 
der our observation and while not of sufficient importance to 
to make a long article, may properly be classed under “Things 
in General.”” This is not intended for news, but rather for re- 


cording observations and results of inquiries. 


> > > S > ® s > 


“Tt was by the advice of Li Hung-chang that Korea was 
permitted to enter into direct communication with foreign pow- 
ers, and by his arrangement (the most unwise one he ever nade) 
that Japan was admitted to a sort of dual control—a provi- 
sion which furnished her with a pretext for sending troops into 
aa serge But responsible as he must be held for the two- 

old blunder, which lost Korea to the Chinese Crown and which 
saa occasion to the late war, most nobly did he expiate his 
error by negotiating a peace, where other envoys had failed even 
to get a hearing.” Dr. W. A. P. Martin in the N. Y. INDE- 
PENDENT. 


> * * * * * > > > 


Fires AND SPARROWS.—From early ages Korean scien- 
tists have noticed that among the most prominent traits of flies 
are these. If there is any food around, the flies are ahead of 
every one else in getting on to it; they are continually rubbing 
their hands above their heads like scoundrels begging for mercy ; 
and when they get on rice they generally leave it very dry and 

marked.” In this conrection the scientists have also noticed 
that sparrows cannot walk, they can only hop about, and be- 
tween them and the flies no love appears to be lost. For a long 
time they were unable to account for this until finally the true 
reason was discovered. 
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It seems that in ancient times the sparrows stood the per- 
tinacious ubiquity of the flies as long as they could and then a 
big fight broke out between them. Unable to settle it, both lodg- 
ed complaints with the authorities. The sparrows charged the 
flies with being ubiquitous nuisances. No one and nothing was 
safe from their intrusion. They thrust theniselves ahead of 
every one else on every delectable piece of food intended for man 
or beast and rendered it unfit to eat. In fact if they were not 
restrained the whole creation might as well turn itself into flies 
or fly meat. 

The flies in rebuttal offered that they never took more than 
their share, in fact that they ate only the moisture of food leav- 
ing the substance unimpaired and in the proper dry condition, 
which all civilized beings except sparrows would appreciate. 
They further called attention of the court to the fact that the 
rascally sparrows were arrant thieves never leaving anything if 
once they got ata thing. The flies also clained that they were 
real benefactors for in getting ahead of the sparrows they check- 
ed their thievish instincts. 

So they*had it hot and heavy before the court, anJ asa 
result both were punished. The flies to continue supplicating 
for mercy thro all time, which they do by rubbing their hands 
above their heads; while the sparrows were so badly j addled 
they could never walk again, but must hop tliro life—G. H. J. 


o * = + ° * * . * 


THe Korean PowER SHOVEL.—This interesting inven- 
tion occupie3 a front rank among the labor-saving macliines of 
Korea, for it saves from three to five inen a vust deal of work. 
It consists of a long wooden -shovel armed with an iron shoe to 
cut into the earth properly. The handle is about five feet long 
and is worked (to a certain extent) by tle captain of the crew. 
Two ropes, one on each side are attached to the bowl of the 
shovel, and these are managed by the men who seek to save 
their labor. 

When in operation the captain inserts the iron shod point of 
the shovel as deep into the earth sometimes as three inches, and 
then the crew of two or four men give a lusty pull and a shout 
and away will go a tablespoonful of dirt fully six feet, if not 
more into the distance. ‘T'lis operation is repeated three or four 
times and then the weary crew take a recess and refresh them- 
selves. with a pipe. It is a beautiful sight to watch a crew work- 
ing these power shovels, everything is executed with such clock- 
like regularity, especially the recess. Then the crew sometimes 
sing in a minor strain, for the Korean day laborer can always be 
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depended on, when putting in time, to do it in as pleasant a 
manner as possible. 

That this implement belongs to the class called labor-sav- 
ing machines there can be nodoubt. It takes five men to do one 
man’s work, but entails no reduction in pay. In fact the 
number of its crew can be extended to the limits of the skovel's 
ropes without risk of a strike among the laborers. Many inter- 
esting stories might be told to illustrate its name of the Power 
shove!, one of which I will tell. We had a small patch of garden 
we wanted turned over, so we hired a coolie and put in his ha:.| 
a beauti/ul new spade from America. He attached two straw 
ropes to it, hired four other coolies, at our expense of course, and 
did the job in triumph. Such is the power of thie instrument 
over the Korean mind!—G. H. J. 


* 


* * * * * * * * 


THe “Ricutrous Army” aT worK.—On the 15th of 
September, I started on a short trip to the east and arrived at 
Yichun on the evening of the 17th. I had been at that place 
before. It was a large and clean town of about a thousand 
houses. As the highway lay thro the middle of the town there 2 
were on both sides of the road a good many stores, inns and 
eating shops. But now, alas! the town bas ceased to exist. In- 
stead of houses I found ruins covered with ashes. About four 
months ago the “righteous army’ paid their visit to that place. 
The people as well as the Magistrate, hearing that the insurg- 
ents were advancing, all fled and left the town to itself. After 
the “righteous army” arrived and found nobody there they took 
away everything that could be carried, and, probably for the 
sake of righteousness, set fire to different parts of the town at the 
saine time. In one day, from the thousand houses, nothing but 
ruins and ashes were left. Not a house was spared by the fire, 
at least I have not seen any altho I spent a whole day there. 
The Government buildings, tho they had tile roofs, were also 
burned down, except the house were the Magistrate lives, pro- : 
bably because it was more isolated. All this was done only 
thirty miles from Seoul. For two months the place was quite 
deserted. Then a few people who had some money saved, re- 
turned and started to build new houses. By the time I came 
there only a few houses were rebuilt. The inn where we had 
to spend the night. was not yet finished, and we had to sleep 


in @ roo:n eight feet square without any doors or windows and 
with wall and floor the plaster of which had just been put on 

I left Yichun on the 18th and on the 21st I arrived at 
Yiju. ‘This town is much largerZthan Yichun and is forty- 
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five miles from Seoul. Being located on the bank of the Han 
river it has a large trade with Seoul, Chemulpo, and other places. 
The insurgents did not spare this place either. They had it 
proclaimed that they were coming to Ytju to help the people 
to get rid of the Japanese who were there. Some shortsighted 
people, believing that the “righteous army’ was only after 
righteousness and justice, remained in the town expecting no 
barm. The rest of the people together with the Magistrate, 
fled. After the insurgents arrived, in the first place, they invit- 
ed themselves to every house as guests. Tho the people did not 
care very much about such dear guests, still, in sight of their 
weapons, they could not help being hospitable. The insurgents 
promised to stay there only a day or two and then to march on 
in their great work. But after they had stayed there a number 
of days and ate up everytiing the poor people had, the latter 
had nothing left for them to do but to run away under cover of 
the night. Thus the town was left alone to the insurgents. 

As there was nothing more for them to eat, they left, hav- 
ing illuminated their way with the fire of three quarters of the 
town. The host of the inn where I was lodging used to be a 
well-to-do man. He was among those who stayed in the town 
and was forced to furnish the insurgents altogether one thousand 
and eight bundred meals, after which, baving run out of his rice 
aud “kimchi,” (pickles), on a dark night he fled. Fortunately 
his house was not burned, and after returning he could continue 
his business. But such fortunate people were only few. The 
rest of them are scattered all over the country and are probably 
starving. Some returned to their old place and are living in 
tents madé@.cf straw, thus suffering from starvation and cold 
nights, as they are accustomed to sleep on hot floors even in 
July. While taking a walk by the river I met two men fish- 
ing. I had a little conversation with them and they told me 
that they used to be well-te-do merchants, but-had lost every- 
thing in the fire, and now had nothing to do and were trying 
to get sométhing by fishing. This did not amount to much tho, 
and they and their families were in a starving condition. 

If this is the work of a righteous army, what would a 
wicked one do?—A. A. PIETERS. 


* * * * * x * * * 


JOURNALISM IN KorEA.— Those who have been accustom- 
ed to peruse the generous extracts made by Shanghai papers 
from their Korean contemporaries, seldom think, perhaps, of the 
remarkable energy, perseverance and ability which the existence 
of two pubtications in such a place as Seoul really testifies to. 
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In perusing the smartly written editonal of the INDEPENDENT, on 
September 10th, however, and the well stocked pages of the ex- 
cellently printed KorEAN ReEposiTory, the conviction is forced 
upon us that we owe the editors a debt of no small gratitude, 
and that their labors represent an energy and enterprise of no 
mean order. If to run a paper in an open port, with new ideas 
and daily happenings of one kind and another bas its difficult- 
ies, much more so has the publication of the smallest sheet two 
or three times a week, in almost a sealed country, with hardly 
any European residents, and unsympthetic sources from which 
to extract information. It is, therefore, remarkable the way in 
which both these Korean journals sustain their freshness and in- 
terest, and we can assure our contemporaries that we, in com- 
mon with many others, greatly appreciate their work, which re- 
presents all that the world really knows of Korea. 

In the last number (August) to band of the KorEan Re- 
POSITORY, we notice a very interesting collection of Korean pro- 
verbs, many of which are very similar to our own. We quote a 
few of the best. . eg e z > -s . 

The above selection shows us that the Korean has not a 
hitle onginality and ingenuity of language and can furnish us 


with some terse sayings of smart applicability —Zhe Shanghai 


ZTimes, Sep. 21st. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

Two years ago on one of my short country trips, my first 
‘stop was made at one of the river villages where I spent two 
nights in the home of one of our Christians. His tidy little wife 
received me with great cordialitv. Late in the evening the bus- 
band returned from his work and after bis supper was finished 
joined us where we sat, 

We sat on the open porch looking out over the moonlit 
rice fields. Part of the grain had been reaped and was stand- 
ing in thick shocks, while that still waiting for the reaper’s 
blade rose and fell in waves as the night wind swept over it. At 
-one side of the valley lay a range of pine-clad bluffs beyond 
’ which the river flowed. Th» scene we were looking out upon 
. was one of perfect peace and quite; but as I listened to the ear- 
nest words of the host, I knew that a peace deeper than any 
which nature knows, had taken possession of his heart. And 
only recently this nan was as ignorant of the grace of God as 
any of his countrymen. Tho of very ordinary mental capabil- 
ijties, he had repeatedly witnessed for the Lord by patience un- 
der abuse and insult for the truth’s sake, and with a power 
which convinced his pers: cutors that he had a hidden source of 
strength. 


- 
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As I sat with him and his wife, in their home that evening, 
he told me of the death of his only child, a little girl two years 
of age. It had occurred only a few days before, after an illness 
of some weeks. He said; “On the morning of the day on 
which she died I saw she was much worse, and went to town 
(three and a half miles distant,) to get medicine. When I re- 
turned I found she was beyond hope, and could only hold her 
in my arms and cry, ‘My God, my God!’ She died, and with 
my own hands I buried her on the hill-side. Over her grave I 
read from the Holy Book, and smothering my crying, 1 sung 
‘Jesus loves me,’ ”’ 

God and the angels who in heaven deo always behold the 
face of the Father, were probably the only witnesses of that 
scene on the lonely hill-side; and methinks it was one too sacred 
for other eyes. Certainly it was a strange scene in heathen 
Korea, where the tender little girl babies are so unwelcome. 
Blessed be God for the triumphs of His grace.’’ 


i Mrs. D. L. GirForp. 
* + * ® * . * * = 


The following address was delivered at the Mass Meeting 
held on the 2nd of Sept. on the His Majesty's birth-day, by Yi 
Chai Yun, who was at the time Vice Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Public Works, but who bas since been appoint- 
ed Governor of Seoul. His excellency courteously furnished us 
with a translation of the address. Hp. X. X. 

“I am here to-day at the invitation of the gentlemen in 
charge of this Meeting to make a few remarks to you. I have 
often heard people say that Korea is taking backward steps in 
the matter of progress, but I do not believe it. This meeting it- 
self is a refittation, for never in the past has such a meeting like 
this been held. To-day thousands of people have come together 
to celebrate the glorious anniversary of the birthday of His Ma- 
jesty, our august Sovereign, just as is done in many countries of 
advanced civilization. 

To-day the members of the high American Mission honor 
our nation with these partriotic speeches and with the songs of 
love for our country. As office-holders and patriotic citizens of 
Chosen should not our hearts be filled with pride? Men and 
women of all classes must love one another as if they were 
brothers and sisters and must help one ancther as if they were 
in one family. I trust that this very meeting will be the be- 
ginning of this. Why do we not regard one another with feel- 
ings of confidence and how is the absence of this to be explained? 
It may be because it has never been tried. One person’s love 
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may not have been reciprocated by the other, or the real feel- 
ing of the heart may not have been known. If we want to 
know the reason for failure, the wrong must be pointed out and 
amendment must be made by doing good. 

One of the most u»portant things to remember is that no 
distinction must be made between classes. All classes must be 
regarued as equal. God never made one man higher than an- 
other. In this way, we the people of Korea will learn to love 
our country, and iegard tlhe rights of one another, and respect 
our neighbor's feelings and will consider public _— as our 
own affairs. Would not this be a desirable 

Everybody wust be obedient to His Majency and do kis 
duty. Let not the common people say they cannot do any- 
thing for their country because you are not office-bolders. A 
common farmer in the country can do more good jor his coun- 
try with bis plow than an idle official in some department of 
the government. For this reason everybody must do his own 
work; do what be can do; study what be can study; and learn 
what be can learn. 


Do everything you think is night. In this way we may be 
able to develop our country in the most progressive way, and 
thus take our place, with the powerful nations of the world and 
become one of the most civilized nations of the globe. 


° : a "gM “ a7 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
SOME JUSTICE AT LAST. 


E feel justified in saying that in the past for a number of 
generations justice as administered in Korea, by the so 
called courts, was a most uncertain if not wholly un- 

known quantity and that what little there was of it was cor- 
rupted almost beyond recognition. 

The Koreans have an elaborate code of laws especially in 
penal matters, said to have heen compiled from the Chinese in- 
stitutes of the Ming Dvnastv—the Dynasty immediately pre- 
ceding that now ruling in China. There were of course made 
on Confucian lines and were, we are told. from that point of 
view, in a gréat measure inst. The crimes were defined with no 
little acumen and precision and the pnnishments carefully and 
elaborately graded. As indged by modern Western standards 
the punishments were severe—the death penalty, sometimes 
with torture, being prescribed for many offenses; the torturing 
of witnesses and suspected or accused persons to extort confes- 
sions during trials was enjoined and practiced. 

We must not, however, in condemning such laws, forget that 
they were compiled three or four or more centuries ago and that 
contemroraneous laws and procedure in Western countries was 
little, if any better: that then, in England. now famus for the 

uity of ber laws and the justice with which thev are adminis- 
tered, almost all or a least very many crin’es, from treason down 
to stealing a few shillings from a shop, were made felonies and 
that all felonies were punishable with death. and that the rack 
and other instrnments of torture were considered indispensable 
adjuncts and aids to the Courts: we should remember poor Par- 
son Peacham put to torture during his trial as late as ‘the 17th 
century, to extort a confersion of guilt, altho innocent, by that 
most eminent and learned lawyer and illustrious philospher and 
writer, the great Lord Bacor. We should also bear in mind the 
execution during the same century in the enlightened colony of 
Massachussetts,— on Roston Common—of several persons, among 
them the Quakeress Mary Dyer, for their religious opinions and 
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religious practices and also the execution of nearly a score of per- 
sons of both sexes in and around Salem in the same Colony for 
the now exploded crime of witchcraft under a law enacted dur- 
ing the reign of the learned and pedantic King James I. 

But no matter whether these old Korean statutes were 
good or bad, the way they were administered in modern times 
was in many instances a mere farce upon justice,—a travesty, 
ending often ina tragedy. In Seoul there were officers appoint- 
ed te exercise the functions of judges, but no lines were drawn, 
or at least observed hetween the judiciary and the police, and 
even the jailers, the runners of the Courts and other hangers-on, 
the whole comprising about as disreputable and rapacious a set 
of sconndrels as ever infested and cursed a community, inflicted 
punishment upon and extorted money ftom any unfortunate, 
who could by any device or accusation be got into their clutch- 
es.— Unless the prisoner had influential friends, to be imprison- 
ed was to be robbed. It is to be presumed that some thieves, 
especially if thev had not stolen enough to divide, were in the 
jails, but that a large number of the crowd of jailers, runners (or 
nolicemen) and hangers-on, we have mentioned, belonged to 
that fraternity and should have been in instead of out and ar- 
ound the jail there can be no doubt. The courts were in no re- 
snect indenendent of out-side influence. If by any lucky mis- 
chance a judge had any honesty or conscience and desired to 
decide rightly he was liable at anv time to be ordered by some 
‘higher and more influential official to do otherwise and dared 
not disobey. It is notorious that certain men, very high and 
influential in official circles, mrde it a business to interfere in both 
civil and criminal cases for a consideration and shamefully sold 
decisiors. that is, if given money or an interest in the case, and 
ordered the judges to render. the decisions they desired. Thus 
justice was sold brazenly almost as openly as the brass bowls 
in the bazaars. 

Criminals could purchase protection, Imnocent men were 
condemned and killed. neither life nor property had any security. 

Rnt even this failed to satisfy the rapacity of the class of 
officials we have mentioned. They established private robbing 
offices at their reaidences. If anv common man, who had not 
secured motection from some Yangbhan, had by some lucky 
chance or by industry or skill in his business or trade, saved some 
money or accumulated a little pronerty, some false claim would 
he trumped up avainst him, and he wonld be seized and taken 
by the servants of the official to the official’s residence and there 
held and beaten and tortured until the poor fellow gave up his 
hard earned savings. 


> 
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In the country the situation was fully as bad, if not worse. 
Justice was nominally administered by the Governors and Ma- 
gistrates, but actually dispensed with even a more sparing hand 
than at Seoul. ‘These Governors and Magistrates had as a rule 
paid for their appointments, sums more or less large, to the of- 
ficials in Seoul, under whose influence they were appointed, and 
as their tenure of office was most uncertain, were compelled to 
recoup themselves on the first and every opportunity. The peo- 
ple were robbed and squeezed in the name of the law, merciless- 
ly and unblushingly. 

To this vile and pernicious prost*tution of justice and law 
we may trace most of tbe political troubles of Korea. The dis- 
turbances in the country in 1894, which led to the presence of 
Chinese and Japanese troops i Korea. and brougat about the 
Japanese-China war, are directly traceable to the maladininis- 
tration of justice by the Governors and Magistrates in the in- 
terior. 

When the Japanese took charge of affairs in Korea and un- 
undertook to introduce reforms, they attacked this perplexing 
problein and introduced some salutary measures. The runners 
and hangers-on on the courts were dismissed and a uniformed, 
and under all the circumstances, well-organized police, substitut- 
ed. Private courts, private jails, and arrests of the common 
people by the Yang-hans, were abolished. In the formation of 
the Cabinet, provision was made for a Department of Justice; 
courts were established in Seoul, and a scheme for courts all 
over the country enacted, but owing to the expense and inability 
to get tra.ned judges, the plan, so far as the country was con- 
cerned, was postponed and the Magistrates left to act ex officio 
as judges, but in all legal matters under the Department of Jus- 
tice. A number of Japanese legal Advisers were employed to 
assist in carrying out the reforms, and in codifying and modern- 
izing the laws. 

One practice, we are sorry to say, was however continued, 
with all its cruelties and barbarous and _permicious consequences. 
We refer to the torture of accused or suspected persons during 
trial to extort confession. The Japanese have justly taken great 
credit for abolishing these terrible practices in Japan and some 
of their periodicals have claimed that the Japanese Advisers had 
done the same thing in Korea. But this not true.. Passing 
over minor cases, we may cite that of Prince Yi Chun Yong, 
grandson of the Tai Won Kun, who in April of last year was 
arrested for political offenses, and tortured during his trial. In 
a former issue of the Reposrrory attention was called to the 
torture of a number of prisoners who were being tried in De- 
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cember last, among them that of poor Pak Sen who was beaten 
almost to death, in the vain attempt to make him confess a 
crime of which they knew he was innocent. The unfortunate 
fellow nevertheless was hung. 

We are glad, however, to say that recently, radical changes 
have been made in the Seoul Supreme Court which is directly un- 
der the eye and supervision of the Minister of Justice and every 
effort is being made to abolish torture elsewhere. In this Court 
there is now no torture and we are assured upon good authority, 
that the trials are carefully conducted. Some ti time ago, the Seoul 
community was startled by a number of arrests made by the Police 
Department of persons charged with political conspiracies. After 
some delay, the prisoners, about fourteen in number. were turned 
over to the Supreme Court and given there a careful and search- 
ing. but fair trial, and the real truth was undoubtedly brought to 
light. ‘The result was astounding and certainly most unexpected 
and disappointing to the intriguers who had instigated the arrests. 
The prisoners were found innocent and discharged, but two of the 
informers who had conspired to give false information in order to 
get appointed to office as a reward, and who were in fact appoint- 
ed Inspectors of Police, were arrested for making false accusations 
and committing perjury, and duly convicted. Another informer 
was found to have been actually engaged in a conspiracy and was 
also convicted. All three of these men were backed and supported 
by influential officials, who perhaps were more or Jess implicated 
with them in making the false charges to serve their political 
ends. But this availed them nothing. Under the old regime such 
results would have been impossible. 

Another notable trial was closed only a few days ago. When 
General Hin, the Minister of Justice, was passing in his chair 
thro the street, 2 ragged Korean stopped him and presented a wr't- 
ten complaint against the Magistrate of Sang-yang. The com- 
plainant belonged to the humblest and lowest class of Korean 

ts; the Magistrate was a man well known and influ- 
ential in the Capital, backed and supported by some of the high- 
est. officials. General Han, however. immediately took cogniz- 
ance of the complaint and had the Magistrate, who happened to 
be in Seoul, arrested. He sent to the distant district for witnesses, 
and after a careful trial, the Magistrate was not only found guil- 
ty of having most outrageously robbed the poor peasant under the 
guise of law, but also of committing many other extortions and 
robberies and was forced to make full restitution to the pnasant, 
condemned to receive a hundred blows and to be imprisoned at 
hard labor for life. 

This case, as a precedent, must have a far reaching and most 
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beneficial influence in the country. Heretofore the Magistrates 
had supposed that they were only responsible to the Home Depart- 
ment, or more properly speaking to the particular official thro whose 
influence they had been appointed. ‘Lhe idea that any poor fel- 
low whom they chose to rob could complain to the Courts never 
entered their heads, The fact that upon such complaint the 
Magistrate will be tried, and if found guilty, be convicted by the 
Courts will undoubtedly be heard with surprise and correspond- 
ing consternation, by all the Magistrates in tue land. (Great praise 
is due to General Han, and his able assistant Vice-Minister Kwon, 
for the bold and independent stand they have taken and for the 
fairness with which they have conducted these and other trials. 
We also wish to state that General C. R. Greathouse, Adviser to 
the Law Department, who attended the trials and personally ex- 
amined the witnesses deserves much credit; for it is due to his legal 
ability that the meshes which the intriguers sought to bind ar- 
round tle innocent people were undone and bound around the 
guilty culprits. We heartily congratulate all who had a part in 
this good work that some justice at last has been administered. 


“The Situation in Korea.”—Tse Japan Datty Main 
of October 31 bus au article under this caption based on a com- 
municaticn from the Seoul correspondent of the Zokyo Econo- 
mist, in which “a very interesting exposé’ of Korean affairs is 
given. The “Situation in Korea” has been discussed so often 
the last several years that it is somewhat thread-bare, but “a 
very interesting exposé” ought still to command attention. The 
correspondent 


Commences by translating a leading article from the INDEPENDENT; 
an article commenting on the Korean policy of the fallen Ito Cabinet, and . 
detailing the hopes entertained by the writer about the policy of the new 
Cabinet in Tokyo. This periodical, as everybody knows, is edited ostensibly 
by Mr. Philip Jaisohn, but really by a clique of American missionaries in 
Seoul. 

The Editor notes in brackets that be is quoting but not 


endorsing. 


The article in question betrays the predominating sentiment that these 
American missionaries and their Korean fellow-thinkers entertain towards 
the new Japanese Cabinet—namely a sentiment of fear. It is analogous to 
the feeling that men secretly conscious of crime experience at the sight of a 
policeman. Evidence can abundantly be adduced to show the existence of 
deliberate attempts to create terror of Japan. — 

As instances of this fear “at the sight of a policeman,’ the 
exclusion of a box of dynamite which a Japanese diver sought 
to pass thro the Customs at Chemulpo; and “the indescribable 


commotion” into which the Court was thrown when the late 
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Minister Hara departed for Japan, are cited. The correspond- 
ent makes some comments on the “Russian Representative” 
with which, however, we have no concern and then says, 

The unhappy change that has overtaken American effort and influence 
is particularly conspicuous. Instead of being agents of evangelization, the 
Americans have become evil factors for hastening the downfall of Korea. 
The ‘English Language faction’ is still able to maintain its ground, simply 
because it is backed by Americans that constitute a force in Korean politics. 
Philip Jaisohn still enjoys a certain influence ; witness how the late Minister 
of Education, powerful as he was among the reigning Conservatives, had to 
resign merely because he incurred the displeasure of these American mis- 


ionaries. 

A few days later, on November 2, the Japan Maid noder 
the title “‘Korean News,” refers to the leader in our morning 
contemporary on the occasion of the assembling of the Presby- 
terian Mission in Annual Session, in which the E‘itor asserts 
that the missionaries “stand aloof from matters political.” On 
this the Editor of the Yokohama journal says 

We fear that this claim of complete ‘aloofness’ from politics would be 
exceedingly difficult to establish. Wittingly or unwittingly, some of the mis- 
sionaries were unquestionably drawn into the vortex of politics during the 
stirring events of last spring and autumn. Besides, what does the INDEPEN- 
DENT think of Bishop Corfe, who constantly publishes letters on Korean 


litics, and whose bitter oy against the Japanese often betrays him 
into injustice ill-becoming his cloth. 


The Editor after “looking at Seoul affairs with all the im- 
partiality” he can command finds it 
Impossible to be blind to the fact that there exists in the Korean capital 


a social coterie of which the leading members are the Russian Representa- 


tive, certain American missionaries, the Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion, the editor of the INDEPENDENT and their wives. 


The suggestion is made, whether intended to be facetious 

or not we shall not attempt to decide, that 

What Japan wants in Seoul is a representative who not only speaks 
English well and is a sociable, pleasant fellow, but also enjoys the assistance 
of an English-speaking, clever wife. The Japanese have to emerge from 
the Oriental camp in Seoul and get well into the Occidental. 

We had occasion once or twice before to call statements 
made by some of these Japanese correspondents in question 
and we regret to have todo so again. The statement that the 
Independent is edited by ‘a clique of American Missionaries” is 
such a bald assertion that we feel disinclined to take the space 
to deny it. Dr, Jaisohn alone is responsible for what appears in 
its columns and he is proving himself a successful editor and 
his paper a necessity in our city. As to the predominating senti- 
ment of fear of Japan said to be entertained by these worthy 
missionaries, that is entirely subjective on the part of the writer. 
Naturally we were sorry to lose an amiable and intelligent man 
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like Minister Hara, but of the “indescribable commotion” iu 
Court circles caused by his departure, we frankly confess we 
heard nothing and do not believe it existed. The late Minister 
of Education wrote’ a book and soon afterwards “resigned.”’ 
Now this correspondent puts two and two together. The book 
contained a tirade against Christianity, so be jum to the 
conclusion that “the clique of American Missionaries” were of- 
fended. He no doubt based his correspondence on the rumors 
that were afloat at the time that the whole missionary communi- 
ty marched in a body to the Russian Legation and demanded 
from the king the dismissal of the Minister. As far as we know, 
the American Missionaries never gave themselves any concern 
about the book. It afforded them a little amusement and also 
an opportunity to see the gullibility of the Kode Chronicle in tak- 
ing in with its usual voracity everything against missionaries. 

The charge that ““Americuns have become evil factors for 
hastening the downfall of Korea” needs further elucidation. It 
is too general to amount to anything. ‘The earliest and most 
constant friends of Korean independence, vot dependence either 
on China or Japan, were the Americans. We believe in the in- 
dependence of orea. If the correspondent means dependence 
on Japan and thinks he sees in its decline the “downfall of Ko- 
rea,” we would remind him that that “downfall” took place a 
little over a year ago. It seems never to enter the craniums 
of these correspondents that the murder of the Queen and the 
readiness Japan was to profit by it, is the real cause for the 
“downfall” of the Japanese influence here, but that does not 
necessarily preclude the possibility of Korean independence. 

We come next to consider the comments of the Editor of the 
Japan Mai on his fears about American Missionaries keeping 
aloof from politics. A negative proposition is sometimes “‘exceed- 
ingly difficult to establish.” This is readily admitted and the 
missionaries, whose conduct, quite naturally and properly, is 
so closely watched, would have no difficulty in accounting for 
their conduct; but of course might find great difficulty in at- 
tempting to. prove the opposite of all the charges preferred 
against them by newspaper correpondents. 

We missionaries were outraged last year when the Queen 
was hounded and murdered. We showed our sympatuy with 
the King by promptly complying with his request to be near 
him while he was surrounded by those whose bands were red 
with the blood of his Queen. We should have done as much for 
the lowest coolie under similar circumstances, and why not for 
the afflicted Royal Family? If this is being.“‘diawn into the 
vortex of politics,’’ make the most of it. To us it was only show- 
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ing the ordinary instincts of humanity to those in suffering. 

As to the “social coterie,’ that is very funny. We are still 
waiting to see it proved that mere social amenities necessarily 
imply meddling in politics. Every body is mentioned specifical- 
ly except “certain American missionaries,’ and as they are pre- 
sumably the only ones moving in a doubtful sphere, it would be 
interesting to know who they are and of what political gossip or 
sins they are guilty. 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian 


Church, North, was held in Seoul, Oct 20th—Nov. 2. The Rev. 
W. LL. Swallen of Wonsan was elected Moderator and C. C. 
Vinton M.D. of Seoul, Secretary. We have received a detailed 
report of the year’s work, but unfortunately too late for this is- 
sue. ‘I'he reports show a year of great prosperity, particularly 
so in the Pyeng Yang district. ‘The Meeting was characteriz- 
ed by careful attention to all the details of the work, everything 
of interest being discussed aud decided in open session from the 
building of aiud wall around a compound to the transfer of 
members from one station to another. In a note from the Mo- 
derator he says, “Tbe questions that came before the Mission 
were vital, especially tluse which involved the transfer of men- 
bers of the misson. ‘The work in the Pyeng Yang station is so 
astounding in its progress, and so marvelous in its demands for 
immediate workers that it seemed clear to all that some one must 
be given up in another station, where the positive demands are 
less urgent, in order to meet the pressing need in the north west. 
Accordingly two members of the Seoul station were requested 
to assist the Pyeng Yang station as much during the year as 
time will allow. 

“The Educational question also claimed a great deal of pray- 
erful consideration. The Mission was led to decide upon a 
scheme by which we hope to extend and develop the education- 
al department of our work, in the vernacular, and upon a Chris- 
tian basis, The children of Christian parents are to be given 
education ; and the mission has decided upon plans fr the estab- 
lishment of a school where this may be had. Altho we hope 
to find many of the Christian boys deciding for the ministry, 
still it could scarcely be boped tbat all the Christian boys should 
be educated for the ministry. Therefore it was thought that 
those not thus called, should not be denied the privilege of a 
Christian education. 

“For -the proper enlargement amd development of the 
Boys’ School under this scheme, the Rev. W. M. Baird was 
called from the Fusan station to Seoul. A Committee to confer 
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with the brethren of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, on the 
practicability of uniting in the educational scheme, and thereby 
to more thoroughly and economically provide for the education 
of the Presbyterian Church in Korea, was appointed. 

“Notwithstanding the great financal depression at home 
and the embarrassed condition of the Board, the Mission believed 
the very minimum that could be asked for, just at this time, in 
the way of new recruits for Korea, would be fourteen, including 
lady, medical and clerical missionaries. And that the church 
might understand the ground of this seemingly large request, 
the Revs. D. L. Gifford and 8. A. Moffett were selected to draft 
a memorial and present it to the Beard and the churches that 
they may realize what an open door the Lord has placed before 
the Church today in Korea.” 

We heartily congratulate the brethren on their success the 
past year as well as their advance along educational lines. It is 
true they propose to limit their instruction to the “vernacular,” 
but who knows that by another year they may not avail them- 
selves of every means within their reach to further the object of 
all mission work—the conversion of the people—and introduce 
English, or even Russian, into their curriculum ? 


The Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, followed immediately the Meeting of their Northern bre- 
thren, from Nov. 3-6. 

This Mission is concentrating its strength in the Chulla pro- 
vince where it opened work in the capital and at Kunsan and is 
making plans to enter “the regions beyond.” We have one com- 
plaint to make against these excellent brethren and that is they 
failed to give us definite information of their Meeting. A very 
interesting page could be gleaned from the heroic sufferings of the 
families of Mr. Junkin and Dr. Drew last summer. ‘The coast 
steamers anchored in the roadstead of Chemulpo and thus cut off 
their base of supplies. It gave them an excellent opportunity to 
test “living on Korean food,” but the result, we understand, was not 
satisfactory and they are quite convinced that this is a theory to 
be put into practice only when under stern necessity and then, it 
is to be hoped, only at longintervals. Mis+ Tate who is pioneer- 
ing woman’s work in Chun-ju returns to the same place with her 
brother, and Miss Davis who worked successfully amoug the wo- 
men in Seoul, goesto Kunsan. Mr. Reynolds remains in Seoul to 
continue on the work of Bible translation. 


The Corner stone of Independence Arch.—One of the 
most interesting developments of a political nature in Korea dur- 
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ing the year 1896 was the formation, in the Spring, of the Inde- 
pendence Club, composed exclusively of Koreans who are more 
than passively interested in the social and material development of 
their country as well asin her independence. It is to members 
of this club that we trace in large measure the rapidly improving 
condition of the people. The Club now has, so we learn from the 
INDEPENDENT, a membership of about 2,000. His Royal High- 
ness, the Crown Prince graciously contributed $100 to the Club. 
On the 21st inst the Corner-stone of Independence Arch was laid. 
The site chosen for the Arch is only a few feet from the gate of 
Welcome and Blessing. This gate marked the dependence of Ko- 
rea on China and here her ambassadors were met by their vassal. 
The gate was torn down in 1895 only the two side pillars remain- 
ing. The day was pleasant, the audience large; probably between 
4000 and 5000 men were present; foreign representatives, and 
private residents of Seoul all attended. 

The speeches were clear, forcible and to the point and evinced 
an unexpected degree of oratorical power. The sentiments expressed 
were entirely fitting the occasion. The patriotic choruses rendered 


by the boys of the Pai Chai School deserved the applause they elic- 
ited and the same can be said of the drill by the boys of the Roy- 
al English School. Nor were the guests sent away hungry, for a 
generous feast was spread in the neighboring pavilion, during the 
discussion of which the Representatives of various Powers paid 
their compliments to Korean INDEPENDENCE. 

We give the program in full below. 


Song, “Korea,” Student Chorus. 
Laying of the Corner-stone. 

Prayer, Rev. H. G. Appenzeller. 

Address by the President, Gen. An Kyengsu. 

Address, Hon. Ye Chayun. 

“How to perpetuate our Independence.” 

Song, “Independence,”’ Student Chorus. 

Address, Hon. Ye Wanyong. 
“The Future of Our Country.” 

Address, Dr. Philip Jaisohn. 

“Foreigners in Korea.” 
Song, “March,” Student Chorus. 
Drill by the Students of the Royal English School. 
Refreshments. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of 
“THE KOREAN REPOSITORY.” 


DEAR SIR:— 


On returning from Western China in July, I was surprised to see in the 
REPOSITORY fo: May an apparent quotation from a letter of mine which Il 
could not by any means recognize, as it had not once occurred to me that 
Korea at any known period of her history had possessed what I should des- 
ignate as “good government.” 

On obtaining recently the original letter, that from which the quotation 
was taken, the context was omitted, which is hardly fair to the writer. Four 
sentences before the indictment of Japan as a peace disturber, these words 
occur, “Japan professed, and I believe in good faith, that her desire was to 
give to Korea the blessings of Jeace and good government.” 

It is a trifling matter, but I know your desire for accuracy and faidnem, 
and besides, I do not care to be pilloried as so absolutely an ignoramus as 
the sentence quoted, without the context, would represent me. 


Yours sincerely, 
ISABELLA L. BISHOP. 


To the Editor of 
“THE KOREAN REPOSITORY.” 
DEAR SIR:— 

The editorial on “Polygamists in the Church” in the September RE- 
POSITORY is calculated to give a very erroneous impression as to the position 
of the Presbyterian Church on the subject of Polygamy. Will you kindly 
give space to the following statements? 

(1) The Presbyterian t hurch does and always has taken the position that 
Polygamists cannot be admitted to the church. 

(2) The General Assembly had before it this year a request from the 
Synod of India asking that decision in these cases be left to the synod, but 
the General Assembly simply re-affirmed the position of the Church. 

(3) The Presbyterian Council in Korea cannot change the fundamental 
law of the Church and has never been ignorant of the fact. 

The Council also knows full well that the question before it is not, “Can 
a man continuing in the polygamous relationship be admitted to the Church ?” 
but is, ““What shall be done in the case of a man who has been a polygamist 
or who has concubines when he applies for admission to the Church ?” 


SAMUEL A. MOFFETT. 


THE KOREAN REPOSITORY. 


CLIMATICAL NOTES. 


CLIMATICAL RECORDS FOR CHEMULPO 
FOR THE 2ND AND 38RD QUARTERS, 1896. 


TABLE SHOWING BAROMETER AND TEMPERATURE. 
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Mean Mean Mean Hum. 

Baro- Temp. Hygro- Highest Lowest Dew-point, idity, 

meter. in air, meter. Max. Min. Temp. Means, 

¢ Fahr. Fahr Fahr. Fahr. Fabr. 4? 

April _ 30.084 539 34-7 71.3 32.0 15.5 "099 
May 29.989 56.0 87.0 45.5 $2.0 ‘739 
Jule 29.859 cas 67.4 87.0 2.7 66.0 ‘898 
uly 29.817 74-5 71.7 92.0 35 69.7 855 
A 29. 76.8 73-7 86.0 67.1 71.5 838 
September 29.999 70.8 67.4 88.0 55-4 64.6 809 


The foregoing table shows the means of the readings, highest max- 


humidity derived from the dry and wet-bulb temperature. 


ure for April 
w the normal o 


‘imum and lowest minimum mean dew-point observation, and mean monthly 
The mean 


ives .051’” above the normal for the month and .048” be- 


this latitude. 


For May the pressure is .o11’ 


monthly normal and .o92”’ below the normal of this latitude. 
.105”" above the monthly and .222”’ below the normal of this latitude. For 


July, .07 ps oe above and .237”" below the normal of this latitude. 


above the 
For June, 


For August, 


035°" w the monthly mean and .107” below the normal of this latitude. 
For September, the pressure is .005’“ above and .o82” below the normal 
pressure of this latitude. The mean normal pressure of this latitucle is 30. 
o81. The temperature during the months as above given, shows no extremes 
but a usual increase and decrease in the temperature wave, even the maxi- 
—_— giving a steadiness not always obtained while the ninimum shows a de- 
cided coolness. The humidity given also shows a uniform dryness, or near- 
3 ee except in April when an extreme dryness is observable. Notice the 
between the dry and wet bulb temperatures. More difference 
exists between those reaslings; less saturation exists in the air, and for this 
the month of April is specially noted. 

Just this indication of great dryness during the first quarter and begin- 
ing of the second brought me to the conclusion that it would be a healthy 
season. I noted this in my journal and found later that I had not misjudg- 
ed. Then the rainy season began early which means anearly ending. Dur- 
ing my observations for the past ten years | have never failed to fin. this 
an i of general good health and every way good for the people. 
The following is a table of hygrograhic records. 
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TABLE OF HYGROMETRY AND WIND. 


2nd. and 3rd. Fegy Rain-Fall Wind 
Quarters, Hc ure. Hours. Quantity. Prevailing direction, 
Inches, Force in miles, 
April 155% 103 5.64 S.E. 38.0 
May 96 45 1.44 W.S.W. — 20.0 
july 318 133 12.37 E.S.E, 18.0 
uly 301 143% 6.95 S.E. 20.5 
August 194 56 4.15 S.W. 20.0 
September 194 34% 3.05 W.N.W. 16.5 


Remarks.—The Scale of Wind is according to Beaufort's scale and was 
taken by myself. It can be depended on as being fairly acurate. 

The weather from the beginning of the second quarter to the middle of 
August was mostly disagreeable and unpleasant, but from the middle of 
August to the end of the third quarter mostly fine and pleasant. Though 
the wind was at times boisterous no real gale can be recorded. Consequent- 
ly it was throughout rather moderate with occasional short intervals of calm. 

Phenomena; atmospheric electricity was more frequently observed than 
during 1895. In April we had both thunder and lightning and on one oc- 
casion a grand phenomenon of « hain lightning was observed which was ac- 
companied by hail lasting twenty-five minutes. In June also there was thun- 
der and lightning, the laiter both of the chain and sheet description and on 
one occasion there was cont-nuous thunder which lasted from fifty-two to 
fifty-six seconds; ‘also during the third quarter both kinds of lightning were 
observed. 

Optical phenomena :—In July on two occasions was seen a beautiful pan- 
orama of dark crimson clouds at sunset and in September a bright halo of 
40° radius. 

During the last two quarters there occurred two eclipses, one a total eclipse 
of the sun, on Aug. 8th. At 11,30 a. m. Greenwich time, there appeared on 
the zenith clouds of the cirro-cumulus class which gradually increased up to 
the moment of first ccntact but it kept clear enough to observe that contact. 
Soon the clouds attained a density which obscured the eclipse. Then pass- 
ing away they left it clear enough to make the following observations. 

The first contact took place on the northern limb of the sun at 1 h. gm. 
45s. local time. The central eclipse took place at 2 h. 26, 15s. The end of 
the eclipse was at 3 h. 19m. 16s. The total time was 2 h. 9m. 31s. and one 
third of the luminary was obscured. 

The times given above are approximate only for want of an inverting 
telescope which probably brings the time for the central eclipse a few second 
out. F. H. MORSEL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Japanese Officials and residents of Seoul celebrated with great en- 
thusiasm the birthday of their ) :mperor on the 3rd inst. There was a high 
wind blowing all day and night so that the illuminations and fireworks, al- 
ways a promifent and pleasing feature in their festivities, had to be omitted. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kato received their callers during the day, entertained the 
diplomatic corps at luncheon and held a reception in the evening. 


The Governor of Seoul, Yi Chai Yun, a young man of only thirty-five 
years, spent several years in Washington, U. S. A.; first as Second Secre- 


